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EVENING IS ALWAYS GAY AT THE TIVOLI! GARDENS, COPENHAGEN 


In Denmark as in 8/ lands its “The Best in the House” 


Why this whisky’s universal popularity? Sites It’s the world’s lightest whisky, too... you 
No other whisky in the world rewards you can stay with it all evening long—in short 


with such: distinctive flavor—for no other ones before dinner, in tall ones after. Try 


BY APPOINTMENT 


whisky tastes quite like Canadian Club once mest oven tunsem §=9 Canadian Club tonight. You deserve it. 


SUPPLIERS OF “CANADIAN CLUB” WHISKY 
HIRAM WALKER & SONS LIMITED 
WALKERVILLE CANADA 











CONTAGIOUS NEW “CUSTOM” FROM PONTIAC! Coming out of the chute or going in for show, your sharp- 
est entry for '62 is the Grand Prix! From a quarter mile off you can see it’s one of a kind. Special grille and rear trim 
treatment set it apart. There’s a minimum of brightwork. And that “channeled” look is real. (The Grand Prix sits a 
full inch lower.) A long, low whistle describes the interior. Five solid colors. High-wing buckets to make you feel like 
you belong. The console can take either Hydra-Matic or 4-speed stick shift controls (extra-cost options). (Also holds 
the standard ‘‘tach"’, so you can watch the engine wind.) Standard ‘'G.P."’ engine is the fabulous 303 h.p. Trophy V-8 
with four barrel carburetor and duals. Cam, lifters and special performance axle to match. There's no match for this 
one. Get close to a Grand Prix soon at your Pontiac dealer's. See Your Local Authorized Pontiac Dealer. 








The 
Entertainment 


Calendar 


DECEMBER 

12—Detroit Symphony (Cleary Aud., Windsor); Center 
Symphony with Paul Olefsky and Nathan Gordon (Jew- 
ish Community Center) 

14—Detroit Symphony with Valter Poole (Ford Aud.) ; 
“The Drunkard” (Military Inn—Th., Fr. & Sat. nites) 

15—(And 16) Capt. Irving Johnson lecture “Round the 
World Voyage” (B’ham Community House) 

16—Detroit Symphony Young People’s Concert (Ford Aud.) 

17—Neil Douglas lecture-film “Along The Iron Curtain” 
(Institute of Arts) 

18—through Jan. 6—‘Bye, Bye, Birdie” (Fisher) 

21—Detroit Symphony and Yale Glee Club (Ford Aud.) 

23—Detroit Symphony and Yale Glee Club (Ford Aud.) 

24—GM Chorus (for free! GM Bldg. lobby); Mahalia Jack- 
son (Cobo Arena) 

28—Detroit Symphony with Jose Iturbi (Ford Aud.) 

29—through Jan. 27 except Mondays “The Dark of the 
Moon (Vanguard) 

30—Detroit Symphony with Jose Iturbi (Ford Aud.) 

JANUARY 

3—Toronto Symphony Orchestra with Walter Susskind 
(Masonic Aud.) 

4—Detroit Symphony, with Irene Jordan (Ford Aud.) 

5—“Where’s Charley?” also Jan. 6, 11, 12, 13 (Wayne 
State U. Theatre); (And 6) Julien Bryan lecture “Japan 
Today” (B’ham Community House) 

7—Julien Bryan lecture-film “Africa Aflame” (Institute 
of Arts); Detroit Symphony “Pops”, Khatchaturian 
conducting (Ford Aud.) 

8—Jennie Tourel, soprano (Pontiac Northern High School) 

9—Chamber Music Society concert with Kottler, Gingold, 
Miquelle (WSU Community Arts Aud.) 

10—Ambassador Chandra S. Jha “United Nations” (Town 
Hall, Fisher Theatre); “Faces of Malte” (U. of M. 
Campus) 

11—Detroit Symphony Orchestra Eugen Jochum conducting 
(Ford Aud.) 

12—Zeno Francescatti (Masonic Aud.) 

13—Detroit Symphony (Ford Aud.) 

14—Julian Bream, guitarist and lutenist (McAuley Aud. 
Mercy College); Kenneth Richter lecture-film ‘Holiday 
in Britain” (Institute of Arts) 

15—through Feb. 3—‘‘No Strings” premiere (Fisher Thea- 
tre); Arnold M. Walter, lecture (Assumption U.) 

16—Alfred Tipton and Detroit Symphony Woodwind Quin- 
tet (Cranbrook House) 

18—Detroit Symphony Heinz Walberg conductor (Ford 


Aud.); (Also on 19th) Hal Holbrook lecture (Birming- 
ham Theatre) 


19—Jose Greco Dancers (Masonic Aud.); Pierette Alarie, 
soprano, Leopold Simoneau, tenor, of Paris Opera (Art 
Institute); (and 20) Col. John Craig lecture “Family 
Holiday in Europe” (B’ham Community House) 

20—Detroit Symphony (Ford Aud.); Scandinavian Sym- 
phony, Walter Schrott soloist (Scottish Rite Cathedral) 

21—Emil Gilels, pianist (Masonic Aud.); Grosse Pointe 
Symphony with Faye Turner, Grant Williams Chorale 
(Parcells School Aud.); Robert Davis lecture - film 
“Arizona Beckons” (Institute of Arts); Windsor Sym- 
phony, Gordon Staples, Violinist, (Cleary Aud. Windsor) 

23—Center Symphony with Jakob Gimpel (Jewish Com- 
munity Center) 





SSS se 
NOTE: Some of the booking dates in the calen- 
dar are tentative and subject to change of time 
and location. Impresario wants this section to 
be of value to readers and will make every effort 
to keep it as accurate as possible in a world 


woefully full of change. 





24—Marguerite Collman “Ninety Dozen Glasses” (Town 
Hall, Fisher Theatre); Detroit Symphony Pops (Ford 
Aud.) 

25—Leontyne Price (Masonic Aud.); Detroit Symphony, 
Maurizio Polloni, pianist (Ford Aud.) 

26—Charles Laughton (Pontiac Northern High) ; (and 27—) 
Detroit Opera Theatre and Severo Ballet Co. in “‘Mas- 
querade” (Institute of Arts) 

27—Detroit Symphony Young Peoples Series with Severo 
Ballet (Ford Aud.) 

28—Varel and Bailey with Chanteure de Paris (Ford Aud.) ; 
Eric Pavel lecture-film “Holiday in the Alps” (Institute 
of Arts) 

30—Pontiac Symphony a capella choirs (Pontiac Northern 

High School); Netherlands Chamber Choir (Institute 

of Arts) 


FEBRUARY 
1—Detroit Symphony, Gina Bachauer, pianist, (Ford Aud.) 
2—Mary Costa (Masonic Aud.); Pierre Cocheran, organist 
(Fort St. Presbyterian Church); (and 3) Karl Robinson 
lecture “The Glories of Spain” (B’ham Community 
House); Detroit Women’s Symphony Orchestra, Rob- 
ert and Darryl Barnes soloists (Community Arts Aud.) 
3—Detroit Symphony with Gina Bachauer (Ford Aud.) ; 
Puppet Theatre “Three Little Pigs” Dorothy Hayward 
Puppets (Institute of Arts Aud.) 
4—Thomas Langan lecture (Assumption U.); Bathie 
Stewart lecture-film “Away to The South Seas” (Insti- 
tute of Arts) 
7—Richard C. Hottelet “Latin America” (Town Hall, 
Fisher Theatre) 
8—(and 9) Dr. Leland Miles lecture (Birmingham Thea- 
tre) 

—““Andromache” (U. of D. Library); (also on 10, 16, 17, 
18) “Middle of the Night” (Dearborn Players Guild, 
21730 Madison, Dearborn) 

10—“The Birds” (U. of D. Library) 
11—Hungarian Quartet (Cleary Aud., Windsor); Maxine 
Berlitz Volmer lecture (McAuley Aud., Mercy College) ; 
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FROM TOP TO BOTTOM: 1962 IMPERIAL CROWN, 1962 CHRYSLER 300, 1962 DODGE LANCER 770, 1962 DODGE DART 440, 1962 VALIANT SIGNET 200, 1962 PLYMOUTH FURY 


Things are new at Chrysler Corporation and in all the 1962 Chrysler Corporation cars. 1) The price 
class doesn’t matter: this year we're offering something extra in every price class. Example: accelera- 
tion is up as much as 11%. (] An automotive writer who saw this new line of cars at the preview said, 
“Looks like it's going to be a Chrysler year.’ Why don’t you take a close look and see for yourself? 


Chrysler C ti 
Fr ‘YS er or, pp or. Fs | # om Where Engineering puts something extra into every car 


PLYMOUTH «+ VALIANT « DODGE « DART « LANCER « CHRYSLER ¢ IMPERIAL 
IMPRESARIO—December - January, 1962 








“Andromache” (U. of D. campus); Robert Auburn 
lecture-film “Tunisia and Morocco” (Institute of Arts) 

16—“The Devil’s Disciple,” also Feb. 17, 22, 23, 24 (Wayne 
State U. Theatre); (and 17) Clifford Kamen lecture 
“Splendor of Persia” (B’ham Community House) 

17—Boston “Pops” Orchestra (Masonic Aud.); Midtown 
Players “Touch of Fear” (one day only Institute of Arts) 

18—Nicol Smith lecture-film “Australia Today” (Institute 
of Arts) 

20—Roger Williams concert (Groves High School Aud. 
Birmingham) 

21—through Mar. 21 daily except Monday—“Ardele” (Van- 
guard); Laurel Van Der Wal lecture (Town Hall, 
Fisher Theatre) 

22—(also 23) Eric Severeid lecture (Birmingham Theatre) 

23—Beaux Arts Trio—Pro Musica (Institute of Arts Aud.) 

25—Rev. R. A. F. MacKenzie S. J. lecture (Veterans Me- 
morial) ; Norman Dyhrenfurth lecture-film “Himalayan 
Adventure” (Institute of Arts); Windsor Symphony, 
Glenn Gardiner, baritone, soloist (Cleary Aud., Windsor) 

27—Paganini String Quartet (Cranbrook House) 


MARCH 


1—Detroit Symphony Orchestra with Henryk Szeryng so- 
loist (Ford Aud.; Robert Speaight, poetry recital (As- 
sumption U.) 

2—Don Cossack Chorus (Masonic Aud.) 

3—Detroit Symphony with Henryk Szeryng (Ford Aud.) ; 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra (Pontiac Northern 
High School) 

4—Vienna Choir Boys (McAuley Aud., Mercy College) ; 
Stan Midgley lecture-film “Touring California” (Insti- 
tute of Arts) 

5—Chamber Music Society Concert (WSU Community 
Arts Aud.) 

6—Pontiac Symphony Orchestra, soloist Harpist Ruth Janes 
(Pontiac Northern High School) 

7—Dr. Richard B. K. McLanathan lecture on art (Town 
Hall, Fisher Theatre) 

8—Detroit Symphony Orchestra with Jose Limon Dance 
Co. (Ford Aud.) 

9—Clifford J. Kamen lecture-film “Mediterranean Adven- 
ture” (Institute of Arts) 

10—Detroit Symphony with Limon group (Ford Aud.) 

11—Stan Midgley lecture-film “Colorful Colorado” (In- 
stitute of Arts) 

12—Detroit Symphony Orchestra (Cleary Aud., Windsor) ; 
Randall Stewart Lecture (Assumption U.) 

15—Detroit Symphony Orchestra with Mischa Mischakoff, 
Nathan Gordon, soloists (Ford Aud.) 

16—“The School for Wives,” also on Mar. 17, 22, 23, 24 
(Wayne State U. Theatre); (and 17) Murl Dusing 
lecture-film “Safari in Africa” (B’*ham Community 
House); (and 17) Three One Act Plays by Players 
Guild of Dearborn (Playhouse, 21730 Madison, Dear- 
born ) 

17—Scandinavian Symphony with Italo Babini (Scottish 
Rite Cathedral); Puppets (Institute of Arts); Sym- 
phony Young People’s Concert (Ford Aud.) 

18—Canadian Opera Co. “LaBoheme” (Cleary Aud., Wind- 
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sor) ; Talley Beatty Dance Group (Scottish Rite Theatre) 
Stan Midgley lecture-film ‘Pacific Northwest” (Insti- 
tute of Arts) 

20—WSU Symphony Spring Concert (Community Arts 
Aud.) 


21—“The Living Room” (U. of M. campus) 

22—Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Irene Farrell, soloist (Ford 
Aud.) 

23—Artur Rubenstein (Masonic Aud.); “King Lear” (U. 
of D. Library) 


24—Detroit Symphony with Miss Farrell (Ford Aud.) ; “The 
Birds” (U. of D. Library) 


25—‘King Lear” (U. of D. Library); Stan Midgley lecture- 
film “California Holiday” (Institute of Arts); Detroit 
Symphony Pops (Ford Aud.) 

26—John U. Nef lecture (Assumption U.) 

28—(and 31) Michigan Opera Co. “Tales of Hoffman” (In- 
stitute of Arts) 

29—Detroit Symphony Orchestra All-Beethoven concert 
(Ford Aud.) 

30—Robert Joffrey Ballet (Art Institute); “King Lear” (U. 
of D. Library); Detroit Women’s Symphony, Marilyn 
Cotlow, soloist (Community Arts Aud.) 

31—Detroit Symphony Orchestra (Ford Aud.) ; “The Birds” 
(U. of D. Library) 


APRIL 


1—“King Lear” (U. of D. Library) ; Stan Midgley lecture- 
film “America, Coast to Coast” (Institute of Arts) ; 
choir, organ, symphony ensemble in Bach’s ‘Passion 
According to St. John”, St. James Church, B’ham. 
2—“A Taste of Honey” (Fisher Theatre) 
3—Vronski and Babin (Cranbrook House) 
5—American Ballet Theatre 
6—“King Lear” (U. of D. Library); (and 7) Stan Midgley 
lecture-film “Touring California” (B’>ham Community 
House); WSU Choir Concert (Community Arts Aud.) 
7—“The Birds” (U. of D. Library) 
8—Grosse Pointe Symphony with pianist Gizi Szanto (Par- 
cells School Auditorium); “King Lear” (U. of D. Li- 
brary); Plymouth Symphony with Severo Ballet 
(Plymouth High School) ; Curtis Nagel, William Moore 
lecture-film ‘Norway-Sweden-Denmark” (Institute of 
Arts) 
10—WSU Concert Band (Institute of Arts) 
13—“King Lear” (U. of D. Library) also on April 14 and 
15 
15—Mortimer Adler lecture (Veterans Memorial) ; Kenneth 
Richter lecture-film “Touring Germany” (Institute of 
Arts) 
17—Center Symphony with Mischa Kottler (Jewish Com- 
munity Center) 
22—Arnold M. Maahs lecture-film “Let’s Tour Hawaii” 
(Institute of Arts) 
24—Pontiac Symphony with Severo Ballet (Pontiac Northern 
High Aud.) ; Chamber Music Society concert (Commu- 
nity Arts Aud.) 
27—E. Powers Biggs, organist (Fort S. Presbyterian Church) 
28—Puppet Show, “Wilbur and The Giant” (Institute of 
Arts) 
29—Dennis Glen Cooper lecture-film “New Wonders of 
Michigan” (Institute of Arts) 
30—“Toys in The Attic” (Fisher Theatre) 
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MAY 
1—Madrigal Club Concert (Community Arts Aud.) 


2—Philadelphia Orchestra with Eugene Ormandy (Ma- 
sonic Aud.) 


5—“Don Giovanni,” also May 5, 10, 11, 


U. Theatre) 
7—“Henry VI, Part 2” (U. of M. campus) 
9—Orpheus Club Concert (Scottish Rite) 


10—through 13 and 17 through 20 “South Pacific” (Dear- 
born Players Guild Playhouse, 21730 Madison, Dearborn) 


11—WSU Women’s Glee Club (Community Arts Aud.) 


12—Detroit Symphony—Severo Ballet (Detroit Institute of 
Arts) 

13—Mercy College Musical production (McAuley Aud.) 

15—Center Symphony with Mischa Mischakoff (Jewish Com- 


munity Center); Alec Wyton, organist (St. James 
Church, B’ham) 


18—Scandinavian Symphony pop concert 
Cathedral) 


19—Midtown Players’ ‘““The Pleasure of His Company” (In- 
stitute of Arts) 


12 (Wayne State 


(Scottish Rite 


21—Metropolitan Opera 


24—Pontiac Symphony Orchestra—Severo Ballet (Pontiac 
Northern High School) 


29—Choral Concert (Community Arts Aud.) 


JUNE 
6—through 30 daily except Monday “The Three Penny 
Opera” (Vanguard) 





Puppet Plays 
for Children 


THERE IS a strong suspicion among those young persons 
who believe everything they see on television that puppets 
were invented for it. 


Well, once upon a time puppet shows amounted to what 
television does now as an entertainer of children with Punch 
and Judy as the long-run champions. A sort of “I Love 
Lucy,” except that Punch seems to hate Judy because they 
are always clobbering each other. 


The Institute of Arts has a puppet show season again this 
year with three more shows to go in its season. But, it 
might be added without Punch and Judy, although there 
will probably be a P. and J. show or two put on somewhere, 
seeing as how it has an air of inevitability about it. 


Parents who would like to prove to their children that 
puppets can act as well as do commercials might do well 
to take them to the Institute (either lecture hall or auditor- 
ium) on Feb. 3, or March 17, or April 28. 


On those days, and in this order, they will see the Fay 
Ross Coleman Puppets in “The Snow Queen;” an open date 
(maybe Punch and Judy?) ; and, finally the George Latshaw 
Puppets in “Wilbur and the Giant.” All times are 10:30 
a.m. for the early risers and 2:30 p.m. for the late hour 
sophisticates. 
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THE COVER — The models for our cover 
were just hanging around the Institute of Arts’ 
puppet collection waiting for artist George Haes- 
sler to come along. Some of them are pretty old. 
The gal in the middle, for instance is French and 
dates from the 19th Century and Punch and Judy 
to her right were created by an American in San 
Francisco about 1850. That kook to the left is a 
musician made in 1936, which was a good year 
for music. 
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A Hero To 
His Press 
A gent 


By HOWARD PEARL 


“LOOK, THERE GOES Jack Palance,” yelled the star- 
struck teenager .. . “isn’t he menacing-looking!” “He looks 
more wicked in person than he does on the screen,” screeched 
another happy fan. “I’ll bet he’d murder his mother for a 
fast buck,” giggled another in the mob of young students 
who had come to get a glimpse of a real Hollywood movie 
star. 


The time: November 10, 1955. The place: the lobby of 
the Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel. The occasion: Jack Palance had 
come to Detroit to publicize his newest film, ““The Big Knife,” 
and also acted as guest speaker at the United Foundation’s 
Victory Dinner. I was his press agent. 


““Menacing-looking,” . . . “wicked,” . . . “kill his mother 
for a fast buck.” All these statements couldn’t be further 
from the truth. I found him to be gentle, kind, (and you'll 
never believe this) even painfully shy! Jack is a well edu- 
cated, intelligent and likeable guy who is very conscious of 
his bizarre physiognomy. 


In my 20 years as press agent for motion pictures with 
United Artists Corporation, I have travelled with many stars, 


and people invariably ask me: “what are they like off the 
screen?” Well, I'll tell you . . . exactly the way I remember 
them. 


Joan Caulfield was one of the sweetest and most natural 
persons I ever had the good fortune to work with. She had 
a good sense of humor and was always cooking up some gag 
to pull to add a few laughs to the daily routine. 


Former heavyweight champion Joe Louis was one of the 
biggest surprises of all. I was assigned to work with him on 
the world premiere of his film “The Joe Louis Story” in 
Detroit in October of 1953. Joe possesses a calculated, but low 
pressure sense of humor. He is entirely devoid of affectation 
and is most humble, modest and even-tempered. I found him 
to be a big sport and was most generous where his friends 
were concerned. 


Ernest Borgnine came to Detroit to help plug “Marty.” 
No one at that time heard much of that film. Borgnine off 
the screen is the same as Borgnine in “Marty.” No wonder 
he won an Academy Award for his performance. He simply 
acted himself and that was “Marty” to a T. 


He appreciated every thing that was done for him. He was 
so modest, that he wouldn’t allow us to talk about Academy 
Awards in his presence. I still remember his prodigious 
appetite and fondness for garlic bread. He is one of the few 
stars who wrote copious notes to me after he left town. 
They were all in longhand and I felt as if “Marty” himself 
composed them. He had an idiosyncrasy that he adhered to 
whenever he returned to his hotel room: he would immedi- 
ately take off his shoes and prop his feet up on the headboard. 
He claimed this relaxed him and allowed the blood to rush 
back to his head. 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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‘Way Off Broadway 


ONCE UPON A time you could probably count on your fingers the number of Detroiters who 
were enamored enough with the theatre to put up some of the specie from their countinghouses to get 


into show business in the anonymous role of backer. 


Now there are quite a few and the number is growing as a result of the formation of the Theatre 
of Michigan Company by actor George C. Scott and producer Theodore D. Mann and the sale of 
stock which will be used to produce plays for Broadway. 


“A lot of people would like to be associated with the theatre, even in a small way,” Mr. Mann 
said. “Both the little fellow and the wealthy man have been buying shares in Theatre of Michigan. 





Actor-Director George C. Scott and his wife Coleen 
Dewhurst wrote their views on the theatre, art and life 
for the readers of IMPRESARIO. We think you will 
find them interesting in view of Mr. Scott’s efforts to 
establish a production organization here. 


George C. Scott 


Contemporary Theatre 


THE DEATH OF the 
American Dramatic Theatre 
rushes upon us. Greed, cor- 
ruption, fadism, lethargy, 
apathy. These evils strangle 
our theatre as surely as if 
she were the victim of a gar- 
roter’s rope. 


It has been said, “the only 
way to fight death is with 
life!’ To live, the theatre 
needs the blood and spirit, 
the energy and money, the 
industry of the people. The 
people alone can save her. 
Producers and agents and 
press representatives and 
unions and theatre parties 
and real estate speculators 
have failed to sustain the 
healthy heritage of the the- 
atre passed to them by the 
foregone generations of 
Booth and Mansfield and 
Behan and Southern and 
Hopkins and the Barry- 


mores. 


This is the time, now, for 
people — plain citizens 
throughout the country to 
participate in the broadened 
concept of the theatre. This 
is the time for a birth of the 
“Theatre of the United 
States.” 


There is no fuller human 
experience than being 
touched by the spiritual 
gifts, the excitement, the 
power, the sharing between 
actors and audience at a live 
theatrical performance. This 
experience is slowly being 
denied our young people. 
The free thought and expres- 
sion of the legitimate stage 
is vital to the formation of 


young minds and _ spirits. 
When such an experience is 
lost—if it is lost—the souls 
of our children will be nar- 
rowed to a straw’s breadth 
and a fallout cloud of ignor- 
ance will hang over our land. 
—Detroit, October 24, 1961. 


Colleen Dewhurst 
On Art and Life 


IN OUR SOCIETY you 
can no longer use words 
such as “art” and “culture.” 
Too many people are fright- 
ened or intimidated by them. 
Let us go back to words like 
passion, joy, beauty, feel,—. 
This is what art is all about! 
It is not something to be 
gotten—to suffer for. It is 
our rightful heritage — we 
were born — is a natural, 
breathing part of us. It’s no 
bore, it’s fun. 


If I like Kukla, Fran and 
Ollie and cry my eyes out 
when they lose their sponsor, 
that’s my personal business 
—to me they are art and 
culture. Nobody’s going to 
intimidate me out of it. Nor 
out of anything. The crazy 
Spanish screen in a Brooklyn 
antique shop, Leontyne 
Price’s voice, the Taming of 
the Shrew. Walking your 
kids in the park. Seeing love 
in the face of the man who 
is your husband. Screaming 
in rage, laughing loud, cry- 
ing hard. It’s all art to me. 
Let’s break these cults that 
hold us all. Think! Enjoy! 
Feel for myself. Let’s have 
more passion! More joy! 
We’re all afraid, but better 
take the step than be bored 
forever. — Detroit, October 
24, 1961. 
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“We will start rehearsals in ‘General Seeger’ on Decem- 
ber 15 and open to the public with the premiere about a 
month later.” 


William Bendix will be the star and the Shubert the 
theatre. Other talent may be local, but the sets and props 
will all be created locally. 


“This offering of stock in a company to raise money to 
produce shows has never been done before in theatre fi- 
nancing,” Mr. Mann said. 


The common practice among the Broadway producers is 
to hold private backer auditions during which the show in 
part or in its entirety is run through by the prospective cast 
or interested parties. On the basis of this the backers must 
make up their minds whether they will put their money and 
hopes on the others’ talents and ambitions. 


The backer’s audition in Detroit for ““General Seeger” was 
a telecast on Ch. 2 in which George C. Scott, actor and 
president of Theatre of Michigan Company and his wife 
Coleen Dewhurst read scenes from the properties the com- 
pany hopes to produce. The second is also a play, “Great 
Day in the Morning.” 


Mr. Mann went on: “There is obviously a large audience 
for the theatre in Detroit, and the Fisher Theatre brought 
it out and the whole picture has changed. Time was when 
few wanted to play in Detroit unless it was necessary. No 
more.” 


Mr. Mann has had his hand in 22 stage productions in 
New York during the past ten years. 


He is co-founder with Jose Quintero—who enters the 
Theatre of Michigan picture as a director and advisor—of 
the Circle in the Square Theatre, a highly successful venture. 


Others on the advisory board are Dame Judith Anderson, 
Lillian Gish, Sir Laurence Olivier, Geraldine Page, Otto Prem- 
inger, Robert Rossen, and Thornton Wilder. 





The New Audience 


By ARTHUR HERZOG JR. 


UP TO THIRTY years ago Detroit was a great show 
town. Then the famous Bonstelle stock company closed with 
the death of the founder, the road attractions dwindled in 
number. 


About this time the center of population began to move 
away from the Shubert and Cass Theatres at the rate of 
about a tenth of a mile a year, and continues to do so. 
World War II dislocated everything. And, so legitimate 
theatre slid downhill until about four years ago. 


Playgoing, as with every form of entertainment, is a habit. 
For the reasons given above, a generation had grown up 
quite unaccustomed to live shows. 


About ten years ago the late Rex White of the Detroit 
News discovered and wrote an article about a 35-year-old 
working Detroit housewife and mother who indulged in most 
forms of recreation but who had never set foot in a theatre 
other than movie. He wound up a long piece under a 
four-column headline and picture remarking “Perhaps this is 
what is wrong with theatre in Detroit.” 


What sustained interest in the stage during the lean years 
was the steady growth of grass roots little theatre groups 


in universities, schools, neighborhoods and the culturally- 
interested. These provided entertainment otherwise unavail- 
able for the most part, and enabled a hard core to study and 
appreciate theatre. 


About four years ago came the turn. The Shubert and 
Cass, closed most of the time, began to expand playing time. 
The Nederlander family leased the Riviera, and at intervals 
began to put on extravaganza. 


Detroit’s readiness and new-found appetite for theatre was 
shown by immediate reaction. Such musicals as “My Fair 
Lady,” “Music: Man,” and “Sound of Music” each took in, 
first time ’round, about a half a million dollars per engage- 
ment. 


With this rise in attendance and playing time, came the 
electrifying opening of the multi-million dollar Fisher. Here 
is a facility unequalled anywhere. 


To indicate its importance: Up to this time there was only 
the Theatre Guild subscription list numbering about three 
thousand. The Fisher organized its own list, and before the 
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A GIFT from WARREN'S 


asa personality all its own 


The marked distinction of a gift from Warren’s is the 
excellence of quality and design that has been traditional 
with this firm for more than fifty years. The name 
Charles W. Warren & Company on the box assures a 
gift of good taste and fine value. Your gift selection will 
be most enjoyable with the friendly, capable counsel of 
Warren's experienced personnel. The sales person who 
serves you sees that your selection is beautifully gift 


wrapped . 


CHARLES W. WA R R E N & COMPANY 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS 
STEUBEN GLASS 


1520 WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 


Detroit 26, Michigan—Telephone W Oodward 2-5158—Store Hours, 9:30 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
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‘No Strings’ 
—The Secret 


Musical 


By FLORENCE SEMON 


THERE ARE NO strings attached to the romance of 
Diahann Carroll and Richard Kiley in the new Richard 
Rodgers-Samuel Taylor musical, but there are many to getting 
the lowdown on what it’s all about. Messrs. Rodgers and 
Taylor are determined to keep the plot and method of presen- 
tation of this new work a secret until its premiere on January 
15 at the Fisher Theatre. 


Notwithstanding the clandestine spirit that pervades “No 
Strings,” we managed to pierce a major iron curtain of secrecy 

. . the plot. The story concerns an affair between a white 
man and a Negro woman, without reference to the color lines. 
Mr. Kiley, as an American novelist, is having difficulty get- 
ting his second book started and thus holes up as an expatriate 
in Paris where he takes on a Parisienne model as a mistress. 
She finally convinces him to return to the United States, 
where his roots are, and write the book there. 


There will be many innovations in the presentation of the 
music and the physical production. One of these is that the 
Rodgers score will not be played by musicians in the custo- 
mary orchestra pit, but rather by musicians on stage who will 
be part of the overall action. Also, there will not be the 
usual singing chorus. Instead, the largest group of dancers 
since the days of Ziegfield (18 to 20, count ’em!) and we are 
told the most beautiful girls in the business, will double in 
the vocal department. 





NOELLE ADAM 
..» ‘Body Beautiful’... 
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JOE LAYTON 
... directs new show... 





The authors and the actors of “No 
Strings” when they got together for an 
early run-through on the new musical 
set for the Fisher Jan. 15. From the 
left are Samuel Taylor, author, star 
Richard Kiley, composer Richard Rod- 
gers and the co-star Diahann Carroll. 


“No Strings” is the first musical for which Richard Rodgers 
has written both the music and lyrics. After 42 years of col- 
laborating with such stalwarts as the late Lorenz Hart and 
Oscar Hammerstein II, he has decided to go it alone and word 
his own music. This, however, is not his first collaboration 
with Samuel Taylor. In 1950 Rodgers and Hammerste:n pro- 
duced “The Happy Time,” a comedy written by Mr. Taylor. 
Many other successful playscripts are credited to the talented 
pen of Samuel Taylor, such as “Sabrina Fair,” “The Pleasure 
Of His Company,” and “First Love,” a new Broadway play 
which will star Hugh O’Brian and Elizabeth Bergner. His 
book for “No Strings” is an original story which developed 
out of conversations between Rodgers and himself. 

Another “first” in this production is the debut of talented, 
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voung (30) Joe Layton as a director. Coincidentally enough, 
he began his show business career in 1947 dancing in the 
chorus of R & H’s “Oklahoma!” Since that time, he has en- 
joyed a successful career as choreographer and stager of 
musical numbers for such hits as “Sound Of Music” and the 
new Noel Coward show, “Sail Away.” Mr. Layton, who is 
of course, one of the privileged keepers of the “‘secrets,” claims 
that “No Strings” will represent a completely different and 
unorthodox approach to a musical. He feels that the score is 
the finest music ever written by Richard Rodgers. His exact 
words are, “Richard Rodgers has topped himself with this 
score.” 

At this time, only three of the major roles have been cast. 
Diahann Carroll, who plays the role of the Parisienne model, 
first appeared on Broadway in “House of Flowers” and is 
currently seen in the motion picture “Paris Blues.” Richard 
Kiley, the American novelist, is one of the few performers in 
show business who excels in both dramatic and musical roles. 
He last appeared in the drama “Advise And Consent”? as 
Senator Brigham Anderson and prior to that, in the award- 
winning musical “Redhead,” with Gwen Verdon. 

The featured role of a Fashion Photographer’s Assistant will 
be performed by Noelle Adam, the French dancer, nicknamed 
“The Body Beautiful.” Mlle. Adam first appeared in this 
country in the American touring company of Francoise 
Sagan’s ballet, “Broken Date.” She has appeared on the Ed 
Sullivan Show and will soon be seen in a new motion picture 


with Donald O’Connor, ‘“‘The Wonders Of Aladdin.” 


Scene Thief 


WE WISH MORE shows would go back to the practice 
of picking up local actors to fill in the minor parts, even 
though they are non-speaking roles. We think the proprietors 
are losing out on something that will provide some delicious 
entertainment. 


For example, several years ago a musical kind of thing 
was being offered here that needed a sizeable group of 
“peasants walking on the village green.” All they, these local 
actors hired at the stage door, did was walk back and forth 
between some trees at the rear of the stage. They talked to 
each other very animatedly, waved greetings now and then 
with great heartiness, and strolled on. But there was one 
chap who had other ideas. Not part of the mob he. 


He would wait until the others were safely in the wings 
before he would bound out on the stage like Douglas Fair- 
banks or this new guy Steve Reeves, swoosh his cape from 
one side to the other and leap on his way, Zorro-like. 


He made three trips before his career in that show was 
stopped. 





THE CONTRACTS OF Bette Davis and Margaret Leigh- 
ton for their appearances in ““Night Of The Iguana” call for 
alternate billing. On one day announcements of the play must 
read starring Bette Davis and Margaret Leighton and the next 
day Margaret Leighton and Bette Davis. 





Lo 
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My. William Rust Pierce 


is showing our current collection 


of made-to-order models designed by 


Clara Ray 


If you're looking for something truly original, designed for you 
alone, in unmatched elegance, do visit us soon and see 
our fabulous custom collection — fashioned from the exquisite fabrics » 


personally selected in Europe by Mrs. Pierce and Mrs. Ray. With the ap- 


=~ WJauTon- Pierce 


KERCHEVAL AT ST. CLAIR GROSSE POINTE 









proaching holiday season as well as important balls in mind, you'll want 
to look your most beautiful in one of our breath-taking ball gowns, 


brilliant with magnificent hand beading. 
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The Teacher Who Taught 
More Than School 


By FRANK P. GILL 


“I AM A senior citizen, now,” the woman said, and her 
voice was tinged with pride. And she had a right to be proud 
for now, after a quarter of a century, she had finished with 
her vocation and could devote her entire time to her avocation 
—the presentation of Negro culture to Detroit. 

The woman is Nellie Watts, a third grade school teacher 
who, for 25 years, built up slowly but securely an acceptance 
by Detroit of the great musical talents of her race. 

However, she does not consider race in relation to culture. 
To her, an artist is an artist, and should be judged by that 
criterion alone. She is gentle but forceful on this subject. 
As, for example, when she brought her first artist, the great 
contralto, Marian Anderson, to Detroit: 

“I told one person that he should come and hear her and 
judge for himself. And he did. After the concert, he said to 
me: ‘She is a great Negro contralto.’ 

“I replied: ‘She is a great contralto’, and he agreed.” 

Nellie Watts’ career goes back to a small town near 
Atlanta, Georgia, where she was a member of the Zelia Hack- 
ley Chorus, which sang around the area. The pastor of her 
church invited the then unknown Negro tenor, Roland Hayes, 
to give a recital for the benefit of the church. He was then 
at the beginning of a brilliant musical career. 

“TI knew then, as I listened to him,” she said, “that I was 
really interested in music, and that I should try to do all I 
could to get other people interested in it. 

“IT met Roland Hayes years later and told him this, and he 
laughed, saying: “That was the first $100 I ever made for 
singing in public.” That was in 1908.” 


In 1936 Nellie Watts, then teaching third grade in Duffield 
School, became interested in Marian Anderson, who was un- 
known in Detroit, but who was the toast of Vienna, London 
and New York. The price of such a star was $1,200 and 
Nellie Watts undertook the contract for the contralto’s debut 
at Orchestra Hall. 

“The papers praised her widely,” she said, “so the next year 
I brought her back again. I cleared expenses at $2.50-plus- 
tax top price, but by 1938, after Marian Anderson’s famous 
rejection by the Daughters of the American Revolution, Sol 
Hurok wanted more money for the contract. This time, 
Masonic Temple brought her here. 


‘ 
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“I then brought in the pianist, Hazel Harrison, to the 
Temple and the critics claimed that she ‘played like a man.’ 

“The following year it was Paul Robeson, but he made only 
one visit under my booking.” 

From then on, Miss Watts, as she puts it, “had to wander 
around, picking up artists,” and in 1943 she became associated 
with a new group called Patrons of the Arts, organized to 
promote music, literature and dance. 

“We needed backing in all kinds of culture,” she said, 
“not sponsors, but patrons. And we got 169 members in 
1943, for $10 a year, which included three tickets for $6, 
$2 per book, $1 for art and $1 for running the office. Shortly 
thereafter, the book was dropped.” 

With the backing of the Patrons of the Arts, Miss Watts 
has gone on year after year, to bring in leading Negro talent 
to Detroit. 

* 


“TI was able to do it because I had no family obligations, and 
this was my life, outside of teaching at Duffield,” she said. 

A list of stars appearing under her aegis reads like a roster 
of the important Negro talent in America: Robert McFerrin, 
McHenry Boatwright, William Warfield, Gloria Davy, Leon- 
tyne Price, in music; Jean Leon Destine and Geoffrey Holder 
in dance, are among the major names she has billed at the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral, often to disappointingly small 
audiences. All five of the singers are members of the Metro- 
politan Opera, some have since sung here with the Detroit 
Symphony in concert, under other auspices. 

This year, the Nellie Watts concerts will celebrate their 
25th anniversary, and Leontyne Price will be billed in January 
at Masonic Temple. The last time she appeared, under Miss 
Watts, a relatively small crowd was on hand to hear the most 
talked of voice of the second-half of this century. That was 
in the Scottish Rite Cathedral. 

Now, with the accolades from the Metropolitan Opera and 
leading European opera houses, Miss Price will undoubtedly 
fill the house without any difficulty. This is a source of great 
satisfaction to Nellie Watts, when she contrasts it with the 
first appearance. 


She is also bringing the Talley Beatty Dance Group in 


March, and a Broadway group, in excerpts from “Porgy and 
Bess”, late this month. 
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And the community, in deference to the work she has done 
so long unaided, is celebrating her quarter century as an 
impresaria. 

With all her memories, Nellie Watts is modest and retiring 
—too modest to admit that she is one of Detroit’s really 
distinguished citizens. But her last quarter century does give 
her great satisfaction. And it should. 


ODDS ON THE Detroit Symphony’s Baton Stakes are 
running high since the visit of the first of four maestri, Six- 
ten Erhling, who appeared in two concerts at Ford Audito- 
rium and charmed everyone on both sides of the footlights. 

Of course this is one down and three to go before any real 
decisions can be made as to Paul Paray’s successor next season, 
but already Erhling has sizable support on the strength of his 
showing so far. 

He is only 43, young for a conductor and today there is a 
surge of youth on podiums as well as in politics. And this is 
understandable, since the name conductors are, almost without 
exception, ailing or looking towards a lighter load in the 
future than carrying the entire season of a major symphony 
orchestra on their shoulders. 

Pierre Monteux in his late 80’s is doing little except guest 
conducting. Charles Munch, none too well, is retiring from 
the Boston Symphony. Fritz Reiner has done no conducting 
this year in Chicago because of illness. Eugene Ormandy has 
lost some of his spryness following an accident last year and 
Paray is retiring. Bruno Walter is conducting sporadically. 

Only Leopold Stokowski, the ebullient and irrepressible 
maestro who attacks age as he attacks Bach, with verve, seems 
to be surviving better than any of his contemporaries. He 
even conducted the opening night of “Turandot” last year 
while on crutches after an accident. 

This means that a number of top spots are open, or about to 
open and the young hopefuls are clamoring for a chance to 
prove themselves. 

Erich Leinsdorf, a relatively young man, and a veteran 
conductor already, has taken over Boston and the brilliant 
25-year-old Parsee conductor, Zubin Mehta is assuming the 
conductorship of the Los Angeles Philharmonic. So it wouldn’t 
be too surprising if Detroit also saw a young man at the helm 
of the orchestra in the near future. 


Some years ago, William Steinberg, conductor of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony claimed that conductors are being 
trained better in this country than in Europe. There are 
others who deride this statement, claiming that only in Europe, 
where the training is strict and the work is hard, do con- 
ductors really learn their business from opera pits to 
symphony stages. 

This is true in other areas of music too. Metopera basso 
George London recently told a Congressional Committee 
doing a fact-finding research job on the possibilities of Federal 
aid to music that close to 200 Americans are now singing in 
various European opera houses, large and small; a condition 
resulting from the lack of opportunity in the United States. 

Part of the problem is financial. Expenses in all phases of 
culture have skyrocketed and the public response, heavy 
though it may be, is nonetheless, too little to lift culture out 
of the red. 

In Europe the government (federal, state and/or city) 
foots the bill to cover losses and so opera houses and symphony 
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programs can be far more progressive and experimental than 
in this country. 

Poor audiences color the thinking and planning of manage- 
ments in America and will continue to do so until some meth- 
od is found to offset the red ink in the ledgers. And as in 
every phase of life, people have always tended to be suspicious 
of youth. 

Culture, in this country, is handled as a business venture, 
whereas in Europe it is partly a governmental gift. Of course 
there are those who question the policy of government hand- 
out, on the grounds that it brings with it the possibility of 
governmental control. This has not proved true in Europe so 
far, though there may be or have been individual incidents 
that showed bureaucratic interference. But, in the main, 
culture has relative freedom to expand and experiment, which 
it does not have here, except possibly in New York and even 
there only at times. 

There is a feeling, and it sounds the most intelligent, that 
maybe some cooperation of federal, state government and the 
public concertgoers can be achieved, whereby the culture will 
not be the gift free and clear of government, but a partner- 
ship between government and those who want to avail them- 
selves of culture. Uncle Sam would then become what he has 
been to the rest of the world for decades—a rich relative 
with a large checkbook to take up the slack. 

This of course is going to mean an enormous expense, since 
there are, at last count, 1,177 symphony orchestras, 754 opera 
groups, numerous ballet groups and other cultural bodies, 
each of whom will want some aid. How to keep everyone 
satisfied is the problem and that is the main topic of comment 
and conjecture today in culture circles. 





ORDER SEATS NOW 


FOR THESE GREAT ATTRACTIONS 


MASONIC TEMPLE 


WED., JAN 3 


TORONTO SYMPHONY 


Walter Susskind conducting 














FRI., JAN. 12 


FRANCESCATT 


World Famous Violinist 


JOSE 
GRECO 


SUN. MAT., JAN. 21 


"BILELS | COSTA 


Soprano 
The Singing Sensation 








FRI., JAN. 19 


and his Company of 

SPANISH DANCERS 
Singers and 
Musicians 








FRI., FEB. 2 








Great Soviet Pianist 








TICKETS ON SALE AT MASONIC TEMPLE, DETROIT 
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New Audience 


(Continued from Page 10) 


first curtain was raised had sold twenty-three thousand sub- 
scriptions, the largest such list in the country, for nine 
attractions, to which more on a non-subscription basis are 


being added. 


Subscriptions of course, cover less than half the seats 
available. What, between the Fisher, Vanguard and other 
theatres, this means, is that between last season and this, 
attendance will increase over eight-fold! Seven-eighths of 
this must be the New Audience. 

Next came the announcement of the formation of Theatres 
of Michigan by actor George C. Scott, Robert Kohlhorst 
and associates. They plan to produce shows in Detroit. 

The time was ripe for the appearance of “Impresario.” 
The publication serves both to satisfy the local hunger for 
theatrical news, and as a text-book, opening the gates to 
the world of make-believe to the New Audience of theatre- 
goers. 


How accurately the publishers gauged the need for the 
magazine was indicated with the very first issue. Between 
the Fisher Playgoers, which supplies its members with sub- 
scriptions, and others, this already accounts for about fifteen 
thousand receiving the periodical. 

What all this adds up to is, that it is estimated 600,000 
tickets will be sold for Detroit houses this year as against 
around 70,000 last year. 


(As a sidelight a new half-million dollar theatre is about 
to arise in Grosse’ Pointe.) 





HALSTED 
D. P. G. 


CORPORATION 


Deferred Compensation Plans 
Pension - Profit Sharing 
Group Insurance 
PROVIDING HIGHLY SPECIALIZED SERVICES GEARED 


TO THE NEEDS OF THE MODERN CORPORATE 
EXECUTIVE. 


17360 W. 8 MILE RD. KE 3-7710 
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The new Impresario Room in Little Harry’s 
named after this magazine, was designed by Andre 
De Grohe, the internationally known decorator. 


Seated in the New Audience are the drama critics. While 
they are doing a creditable job, it must be remembered that 
hitherto they never had much chance to ply their craft. 
They are proceeding on the accurate assumption that the 
Detroit theatre story is a wonderfully up-beat one. However, 
with understandable pride anent the local picture, they have 
tended to find some merit and beauty where it was not, and 
to slough over flaws and low points. They too, are growing. 


To talk to any theatre-goers at once shows how avidly 
the expanding columns are read, and how, already, Motor 
City-ites have become sensitive to, and appraise such writings. 


A measure of the maturity, artistically, of an audience 
may be gleaned by eaves-dropping in the lobby at plays. Re- 
cently the Fisher played “La Plume de Ma Tante,” a daffy 
piece of stuff and nonsense, but highly sophisticated. 


During the entre’ act qu:te a few faintly puzzled young 
faces appeared. There were two young ladies of about twenty 
discussing what they were witnessing. Said one, wrinkling 
her brow, “I guess it’s a lot funnier to boys than girls.” 


Forrest Tucker, starring here in “Music Man” made a 
pertinent observation: 


“In spots where the cast is accustomed to laughter and 
applause, the laughter is held back, the applause withheld. 
Here (and this is doubtless true of other cities) virtually 
everyone is movie-conditioned. Especially in comedies the 
audience has learned that the reels roll on relentlessly, and 
often laughter will drown out succeeding lines.” 

Many are not as yet experienced with legitimate theatre 
to realize the living actor times, and waits for guffawing 
and clapping. 

Detroit in a few short years has already become one of 
America’s theatrical meccas. It has what the blossoms of 
show business must have in which to flourish: Audience. 

This it now has, and one which is growing in understand- 
ing, appreciation and size. 

It is logical to look forward to a continuance in quality, 
and quantity, of this trend in future. 

And all this, because of our New Audience. 
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Detrozt’s 


Own 
Ballet 


By JOYCE KLARR 


ACTUALLY, IT ALL began when Isadora Duncan took 
off her corset around the turn of the century. 


The sigh of relief must have been heard ’round the world 
(above the din of the corset makers gnashing their teeth.) 
Before she came along, dancing ladies ran the risk of being 
stabbed by their own whalebone every time they bent to 
lace their slippers. This same Isadora Duncan whose “free” 
dancing shocked the populace was also the woman who 
brought ballet to the world. 

She was on a tour of Russia at the time and her diaphanous 
chiffons led her to St. Petersburg and Serge Diaghilev whose 
dancing group had never ventured outside the country. 
We’re not quite sure what methods of persuasion Miss Dun- 
can used on him but soon the ballet company headed for 
Paris where it became an overnight sensation. 

From St. Petersburg, to Paris, to Detroit where we have 
our own native daughter, Sandra Severo, who has done as 
much for the dance in our city as Duncan did for the world. 

Miss Severo was born and brought up in a secluded fashion 
in Detroit. Her father was Russian, her mother Polish and 
both were devoutly religious. Dancing lessons were natur- 
ally forbidden for the Severo children and it was not until 
after her father’s death, when she was fourteen that Sandra 
began her ballet studies with Madame Victoria Cassan at 
the Bonstelle Theare. 


The following years saw Miss Severo as a most successful 
dancing teacher. At one time she managed the Fox Theatre 
school in Milwaukee where you got a free dancing lesson 
by merely buying a ticket to the show. “We had 30,000 
pupils enrolled” Miss Severo laughingly recalls, “and those 
lessons were hardly private!” 


She returned to Detroit at the height of the depression, 
opened her own school and nearly starved. However, the 
school eventually prospered in spite of her own creative 
unrest. Miss Severo was dissatisfied with what the schools 
of ballet were teaching in Detroit. She knew the methods 
were unrealistic and old fashioned and she despaired of ever 
producing any really great dancers in her city. What were 
the key factors in training dancers? How to go about it? 

In 1941, her husband, from whom she is now divorced, 
secured an appointment for her to spend the summer at 


Jacobs Pillow, Mass., working with the well known Mordkin: 


Ballet (soon to become world famous as the American Ballet 
Theatre) For two summers she studied with Dimitri Roman- 
off, Ted Shawn, Markova, Nijinski and Bronislava. She 
danced for eight hours every day and had to be confined to 
bed for six months when she finally returned home. 

She knew now what she must do. As soon as she was up 
she hurried to her dancing school, eliminated all but seven- 
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teen promising pupils and started teaching them all over 
again with her new methods learned first hand from the 
great names in ballet. Five years later nine of these young 
people became professional ballet dancers and Miss Severo 
now has former pupils in the American Ballet Theatre, New 
York City Ballet, Ballet Russe, and the Royal Ballet (Lon- 
don, England). 

In 1944 Severo Ballet, Inc. was formed, a non-profit or- 
ganization, entirely separate from the Sandra Severo School 
of Ballet. Auditions are open to everyone and it has as its 
purpose the development of a ballet company of the highest 
artistic standards for Detroit. It is felt that by providing 
opportunities for locally trained dancers to gain performance 
experience here, they will be less likely to leave for other 
Cities. 

The Severo Ballet repertoire now includes more than twenty 
ballets and the group appears at the Detroit Institute of 
Arts and with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra where their 
performances have drawn wide critical acclaim. 

The Severo traditional ballets as well as the original chore- 
ography of Miss Severo reflect the drive, the poetry and the 
constant striving for perfection of this tall gaunt faced 
woman who, with her assistant David McLain, evolves her 
whole life around the dance in Detroit and her determination 
to see Detroit as a great cultural center. 


The people of Detroit seem to be realizing her worth too. 
In 1957 Miss Severo was named woman of the year in our 
city. In 1959 she was elected the most prominent woman in 
the arts and last year was voted one of Detroit’s most excit- 
ing women. 








FOR HIS CHRISTMAS 


OUTER WEAR BY— 
ZERO KING 





Wind and water repellant poplin, 
orlon fleece lining, $35.00 


Higgins & Frank 
OF 


BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 
Open Friday ‘til 9:30 268 West Maple Road 
Boys’ Dept. Lower Level 
Naturalaire College Shop Upper 
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Hello, 
Birdie 


Star Gretchen 
Wyler and Dick 
Patterson in one 
of the light mo- 
ments from “Bye 
Bye Birdie,” the 
Fisher’s new 
show. 


“BYE BYE BIRDIE,” opening at the Fisher Theatre De- 
cember 18, will reunite Gretchen Wyler with her good-luck 
piece . . . the city of Detroit. It was here, during the pre- 
Broadway run of the Cole Porter musical, “Silk Stockings,” 
that she received her first big break; and in a most 
spectacular manner. The star of the show, Yvonne Adair, 
fainted dead away in the middle of the first act and Miss 
Wyler (who had just been promoted from second understudy 
to first understudy) was called in by Abe Burrows to take 
over—and take over she did. From that time on she was 
the star of the show and opened with it in New York, to 
rave reviews. 

In “Bye Bye Birdie” she plays Rose Grant, long-suffer- 
ing secretary in love with her boss who manages a Rock 
’n’ Roll singing sensation. Her romance is beset with prob- 
lems, among which are the manager’s meddling mama, and 
his preoccupation with the fact that his one and only client 
is about to be drafted into the army. In order to give his boy- 
singer a proper sendoff, he invents a publicity scheme which 
unravels one of the freshest and funniest musical comedy 
books we have seen in many a season. 

Besides being tuneful and bright, “Bye Bye Birdie” has a 
story concerning a subject that is long overdue for satirization 
— that great American institution and phenomenon .. . 
Rock ’n’ Roll. The Charles Strouse and Lee Adams music 
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and lyrics match the story’s originality and tempo. Such 
numbers as “Put On A Happy Face,” “One Last Kiss,” and 
“Kids” grew in national popularity from the time the show 
opened in New York. 

When we spoke with Miss Wyler, she commented that 
“Birdie” was strictly a “Fun Show,” which is the theatrical 
performer’s way of saying they enjoy their work. 
Incidentally, since Miss Wyler is supposed to be of Latin 
origin in the play, she wears a black wig over her golden 
tresses. Contrary to what you would expect, she feels this is 
really an asset rather than a handicap, since hair-pieces don’t 
sweat after those strenuous dance numbers she performs. 

In addition to Miss Wyler, the talented cast includes Dick 
Patterson, as Albert Peterson the manager. His interfering 
mama is hilariously played by Kay Medford whose many 
credits include the motion pictures “A Face In The Crowd,” 
“The Rat Race” and “Butterfield 8.” Her Broadway musical 
comedy background is vast, having appeared in “Paint Your 
Wagon,” “Almanac,” “Mr. Wonderful” and many others. 

The part of “Birdie” the Rock ’n’ Roll singer, is played by 
Dick Gautier, who with Miss Medford is one of the members 
of the cast who has been with the show since ‘its inception. 
Mr. Gautier very cleverly duplicates the hic-cuping like 
quality of Rock ’n’ Roll singing, and his gyrations out-pelvis 
Elvis.—Florence Semon. 
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Matinee Idols Extinct 


By ARNOLD HIRSCH 


ORIGINAL INTENT OF this recital was to offer a comment or two on the acting maturity 
Sophia Loren has attained in the fine Italian film “Two Women.” However, a headline on an 
accompanying publicity story concerning the film has demolished that intention, or at least caused 
a temporary re-routing. 


The vexing headline describes Jean Paul Belmondo, Miss Loren’s co-star in the film, as a “new 
matinee idol.” It is jarring, and for several reasons. 


First, the term “matinee idol” has all but disappeared. The ladies don’t go to afternoon 
performances — either of movies or plays —the way they once did. And it was their adulation of 
actors at matinees, of course, that hatched the term. 





Second, the fellows who used to rate that gushy appella- 
tion were usually sleek sorts, of the classic profile, white 


ascot and smoking jacket school. Belmondo is strictly none 
such. He has too-full lips, a broken, flattened nose and an 
almost frail (six feet, 143 pounds) physical appearance. 

Third, matinee idols were by their very nature cast and . . 
re-cast in the same mold. They never budged artistically be- Ww ty Fido Builduug 
cause they never had to. The producers were happy, the ladies 
were happy and the idols themselves doubtlessly were happy. 

Belmondo, on the other hand, is an exceptionally skilled 
and versatile actor. On its own, his performance in “Two 
Women” would be adjudged excellent. His portrayal of the 
bespectacled schoolteacher, outspoken and intellectually ideal- 
istic, is played with the conviction of reality. 

Yet, the performance takes on even greater stature when 
compared to his equally compelling portrayal in the rather 
overrated French film “Breathless,” in which he co-starred 
with Hollywood’s own CARE package to French movie- 
makers, Jean Seberg. 

In that particular droplet of the now-receded New Wave 
of film-making, it was Belmondo’s lively performance which 
provided the saving grace. He made the thoughtless, pleasure- 
seeking Parisian beatnik who shared Miss Seberg’s bed an 
engaging if not really likeable rogue. 

Detour ended, let us return to Miss Loren, who is prettier, 
anyway. : 

The path to fully realized acting skills for Miss Loren has 
been a devious one. It has lead through a series of minor, 
then major roles in Italian films—some bad, some good— 
thence into a succession of Hollywood films, mostly bad. 

Included in the latter assortment were “Boy on a Dolphin,” 
in which she played opposite a man on a box (Alan Ladd); 
“The Pride and the Passion,” with Cary Grant, Frank Sinatra 
and the world’s biggest cannon, and “Legend of the Lost,” 
with John Wayne and assorted camels. 

Reviewing this past, it is a wonder that Miss Loren ever 
did learn to act. But indeed she has. Her performance as 
the vigorous young widow in ““Two Women,” under Vittorio 
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De Sica’s faultless direction is superb and of prize-winning 
calibre. 

It has already won her this year’s Cannes Film Festival 
best actress award. And it is quite likely that she will be 
nominated, at least, for an Oscar this spring—especially since 
she and Joe Levine, who released the film in America, are 
unabashedly campaigning for it. 

Simone Signoret spent several months actively politicking 
around Hollywood swimming pools two years ago, and it 
admittedly helped her net the award as the year’s best actress 
for “Room at the Top.” 

Miss Signoret, it might be noted, hasn’t made a worthwhile 
film since. It is to be hoped that Miss Loren also notes it, 
proceeds accordingly, and moves onward and upward. 


“Room at the Top” brings to mind the now-established 
fact that a foreign film, no matter how excellent, is wasted 
in a downtown theatre. 

This was strongly re-stated recently when “Rocco and 
his Brothers” was pressed into a downtown theater to fill a 
booking gap. Just as “Room” had failed miserably in a three- 
week engagement at the United Artists on its initial showing 
in Detroit in 1959, so too did “Rocco” roll over and play 
dead at the Adams. 

The “Rocco” distributors may take heart from the subse- 
quent results, however. “Room” moved out to an art theater 
and—helped no doubt by Miss Signoret’s Oscar award during 
the run—stayed for six months to establish a new house 
record. 
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Mary Costa, the television personality who 
has become an opera and concert stage sensa- 
tion, appears at Masonic Auditorium, Feb. 2. 


Old Vic Coffee Pot 


OLD VIC, AS practically every one knows is a theatre in 
London and that it and its productions are impressivley dis- 
tinguished no matter what they may be. 


It hasn’t always been so. The presentations weren’t always 
distinguished, we mean. Back in 1880 a lady named Miss 
Cons was distressed no end by the fact that gentlemen spent 
their evening hours with strong drink and loose women. 
So, she went to see some sober-sided gents and told them 
about her plan to fight this social evil with Entertainment. 
They forked over the required pounds sterling and she was 
in business with The Royal Victoria Coffee Music Hall. 


The Cons customers drank coffee, ate buns and were ex- 
posed to light, wholesome entertainment. Later the words 
Coffee and Music were dropped from the name, and, even- 
tually the place was called simply Old Vic. 





EMLYN WILLIAMS FAMOUS actor and writer who 
stars in the new Morris L. West play (and book) “Daughters 
Of Silence” (due on Broadway Nov. 27) has written his 
autobiography. Title—‘George”. 
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Hero 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Charles Laughton proved to be one of the cleverest and 
wittiest persons I was ever on the road with. It was fun just 
to be with him and wonder what new nonsense would come 
out of that clever mind. He is dramatic even off the screen 
and drives home his point with his usual Captain Bligh ges- 
tures and grimaces. He eats very well and it shows. He is 
heavy and ungainly and he apparently doesn’t care. He has 
a keen sense of humor and a laugh to go with it. 


One of the few actresses to give me a bit of trouble was 
beauteous Tina Louise. She was forever feeling chilly while 
away from her hotel room and I had to keep buying her 
sweaters and wraps during our multiple-city tour. In addi- 
tion, she was a devotee of the vitamin pill. She gulped them 
continuously. When we arrived in Detroit, she reminded me 
that it was time for her second polio shot. She was so adamant 
and demanding, she scared me out of my wits. When I took 
her to a local doctor for her shot, I stood in line right in 
back of her and demanded that he give me one too! 


Marilyn Maxwell is much taller off the screen than she 
appears on it. She can hardly see without her glasses. She 
never wears them in films and doesn’t like to be seen with 
them on the street. I had to lead her around by the hand 
when we had to get from one place to another. This situation 
provided some comedy at times, such as when she couldn’t 
find me in a hotel lobby and I was standing two feet in 
front of her. 


One of the most controversial, and unusual, stars I have 
known, is really not a star any longer. He is producer and 
director Otto Preminger. Many things have been said for 
and against this man, but I love him! He is one of the most 
talented, erudite and creative men we have in our industry. 
I’ve worked with him on “The Moon Is Blue,” “Man With 
The Golden Arm” and “Exodus.” 


Otto will not do a prepared interview. I once took him 
to a television station and when the TV personality gave 
him the script of prepared questions, he unceremoniously 
seized it and tore it to shreds before the startled announcer. 


Once, accused by a radio interviewer of speaking with a 
heavy accent, Otto indignantly replied, ““Accent? I do not 
speak with an accent. I do not have a trace of an English 
accent!” He has had some tremendous successes and a few 
films that were not. 


When asked which one of his many pictures he liked the 
best, he replied, ““With me, every picture is like one of my 
children. Sometimes you have a crippled child, but you 
love him just as much as the others.” I never forgot that line. 


The most difficult and temperamental actress was Anita 
Ekberg. She was always late for TV and radio appearances. 
It took her an hour to put on her makeup as she took special 
pains with the eye shadow. However, when she was finally 
done, she looked great. She was sometimes surly and impos- 
sible, very similar to her role in “La Dolce Vita”. After a 
radio or TV interview, she would complain that she didn’t 
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like the questions asked her or the camera angle the camera- 
man used. 


Richard Widmark at first was a little difficult, but as we 
warmed up to each other, he turned out to be most courteous, 
apologetic and sensible. 


The trouble started when I began to take him around the 
city in a taxi. He didn’t like cabs . . . he wanted a chauf- 
fered limousine. I obtained one and from that point on, he 
and I were friends. 


In my opinion, the greatest guy of them all is Bob Hope. 
I was with him on a tour of many cities and found him to 
be gracious, witty, indefatigable and loveable. 


One of the true gentlemen of the screen is Gregory Peck. 
He looks younger in person than on film and he is polished, 
charming and delightful When he arrived in Detroit some 
time ago, his first wish was to take a tour of the Ford River 
Rouge plant. Ford Motor Company was cooperative and a 
tour was arranged. Peck went through the entire plant look- 
ing at everything in utter amazement. He was like a boy 
with a new toy and was delighted with the tour and the 
Ford hospitality. 


Last, but not least, in my memory book is a very likeable 
and handsome lad who sings a few songs for his supper. 
Harry Belafonte. He has loads of personal charm and is 
extremely friendly and always in an entertaining mood. One 
time I was sitting with him in his suite at the Sheraton- 
Cadillac, he spontaneously broke into a song and sang it just 
for me. 
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Heirloom. 


This is your “Family” seat at the Fisher. As a Play- 
goer Subscriber, it’s yours for as long as you like: 1 
season . . . 10 seasons . . . forever. In a way it 
resembles an heirloom — something beyond mere phys- 
ical value, to be handed down from generation to 
generation. Enjoy it. Treasure it. Through the years 
it will continue to mean great theatre in a great theatre. 
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Culture’s 
Chamber of 


Commerce 


THE FASTEST GROWING commodity in the United 
States today is its culture. 


It is dynamic and expanding. Its patrons are people, not 
the state, which sometimes in some cases makes the going 
tough, but it continues, none the less. 


One of the forces that seeks to aid, not dominate, to 
assist but not direct American culture in its many aspects 
is the American Cultural Association, Inc., headed by Harold 
O. Love, a Detroit attorney. A crisp, direct man, Love’s 
interest in cultural activities has always been strong. So 
strong, in fact, that he once was seriously considering the 
performing arts for a career, but, like many others he 
settled for membership in The Players as one avenue of 
personal expression. 


What is culture? The definitions are vague. Vary, in 
fact, with the opinions of those who utter them. One school 
holds that culture is a vague collection of manners, mores 
and affectations. 


The kids in the leather jackets group culture with sissy 
stuff and dispose of the problem that neatly. The bearded 
ones and the sandal set have their own cultural standards and 
they are jolly well welcome to them. 


The American Cultural Association’s view of their juris- 
diction, according to Mr. Love is that “ ‘cultural’ refers to 
anything that touches our lives.” 


And, with that to go on and an amalgam of the tastes 
of the members as guides, the association has attempted, 


largely successfully what’s more, to expose as many persons - 


as it can to the various facets of cultural activities. 


Mr. Love cites an example. At one time he was extremely 
active in the Detroit Symphony Orchestra’s ambitions to stay 
alive and ultimately grow to its present status as an organiza- 
tion in the art of music. 


“We found,” he said, “that people would support the 
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symphony if they were exposed to it. They wouldn’t attend 
every concert, of course, but after they had become aware 
of it they gave it support in several ways. 


“That is what we try to do to other cultural activities— 
introduce people to them. The theatre, music, art, painting, 
sculpture—everything, you see,” he added, “that touches our 
lives.” 


Another ACA activity is the sponsorship of benefits, per- 
formances at which seats are sold at higher scales with the 
proceeds going to a deserving cultural agency, such as, the 
Archives of American Art, an ambitious project housed in 
the Detroit Institute of Arts, which seeks to document the 
history of American art. 


Recently 120 persons flew to Europe on a chartered flight 
under ACA sponsorship for an art pilgrimage to the Nether- 
lands, Rome, Paris and London. The object was a survey of 
American art in Europe. Next fall a similar trip will be 
made to Ecuador and Chile to study Inca art and culture. 
The profits from these junkets will not remain with the so- 
ciety but will be turned over to one of the society’s benefi- 
ciaries. 


Other officials of the society are secretary-treasurer Law- 
rence Fleischman, active in art circles, and Leonard Kasle, 
a member of the Detroit Board of Education, vice president. 


Cornelia Otis Skinner, actress and impressionist, has agreed 
to be hostess on more leisurely cultural pilgrimage cruises 
being planned. 





Derrorrers have 
become more conscious 
of, and more discrimi- 
nating in, their enter- 
tainment than ever 
before. IMPRESARIO 
wants to be of use to 
people like this. Send $2 
to IMPRESARIO Mag- 
azine, 404 Fox Bldg., 
Detroit 1, and you will 
receive the next four bi- 
monthly issues. 
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A One Act Play 


A Lazy 
Afternoon 








By JAMES L. LIMBACHER 


(A well-dressed man enters a large sun porch of a Southern 
mansion on a hot summer’s day. The sun is beating down on 
the large windows. An old man is dozing in a large wicker 
chair in the corner. The man looks around, then goes to 
the old man) 


DAWSON—I beg your pardon, but I'd like to see Mr. But- 
terfield. No one seems to be around, so I—(he realizes that the 
man is hard of hearing) —oh. (Louder) 1 beg your pardon 
sir. (There is no reaction, so he goes and sits down. He puts 
his attache case down and lights a cigarette) Yes, sir. It cer- 
tainly is a hot one. (The old man looks up for a moment, 
then closes his eyes again. Dawson takes out his handkerchief 
and wipes his forehead and speaks loudly to the old man) 
Is it always this hot in Charleston? (No reaction, so he gets 
up and strolls to the windows and looks out. Soon Mr. But- 
terworth enters. He is a tall, lanky man, 29 years old and 
wears a white suit. He is carrying a tall, cool drink) 

BUTTERWORTH—(In a whiny, Southern Drawl) Well, 
I’ve been expecting you. I’m sorry no one was here to answer 
the door. 

DAWSON—Oh! Are you Mr. Butterfield? 

BUTTERWORTH—I'm Mr. Butterworth. 

DAWSON—I’m sorry. Butterworth. 


BUTTERWORTH—Don’t apologize. In grade school, 
they used to call me Butterball. It was pretty silly, ’cause I 
was always skinny. 


DAWSON—(Laughing quietly) Oh. 

BUTTERWORTH—I also got a skinny wife and two 
skinny kids. Both girls. You might say we are a skinny 
family. 

DAWSON—A skinny family is better than no family at 
all, I imagine. 

BUTTERWORTH—You imagine wrong. 

DAWSON—Er — You got my letter? 


BUTTERWORTH—I suppose I did. I don’t know. Too 
damn hot to read letters in weather like this. (He takes a swig 
of his drink) Hoooweee! Another lazy afternoon! It’s been 
hot like this for almost three weeks. No sign of rain. —In 
case you’re wondering if that’s a statue there in the corner, 
it’s not. It’s my Uncle Archie — my late daddy’s brother. 
His older brother, I might hasten to add. 

DAWSON—I gather he’s a little hard of hearing. 


BUTTERWORTH—Hard of hearing? —He’s not hard 


Copyright, 1961 by James L. Limbacher. All rights, including profes- 
sional, amateur, motion picture, recitation, lecturing, public reading, radio 
and television broadcasting, and the rights of translation into foreign 
languages, are strictly reserved. 
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of hearing! He’s just plain deaf. (Bitterly, looking toward 
the old man) But he can hear when he wants to. Only he 
don’t want to very often. (Loudly) Do you, Uncle Archie? 
(He laughs halfheartedly) 

DAWSON—About the letter — 


BUTTERWORTH—Oh, yes. 
qualified accountant? 


DAWSON—Yes. I studied sociology and business and 
had two years’ experience in an accounting firm. 


BUTTERWORTH—College boy, huh? 

DAWSON—(Laughing) 1 guess so. 

BUTTERWORTH —I pity the poor buzzards who never 
went to college. They don’t have a chance nowadays unless 
they got money. Of course, I never needed to waste my 
time in college. Why did you go? 

DAWSON—Oh, I wanted to get ahead. 

BUTTERWORTH—And you think a job as my book- 
keeper is getting ahead? 

DAWSON—(Thoughtfully) That remains to be seen. 
(He listens intently) 


BUTTERWORTH—You're pretty cagey, you are. Pretty 
cagey. (Loudly to old man) Pretty cagey, isn’t he, Uncle 
Archie? Huh? (Back to normal voice) Deaf old buzzard. 
God, I hope I never live to be that old. They’re no good 
to anybody, not even themselves. Maybe I’ll spend my in- 
heritance on a home for deaf old men. Call it “Elephant 
Hall.” All the old elephants go there to die, just like in 
Africa. 


DAWSON—Old people have some rights, Mr. Butter- 
worth. 

BUTTERWORTH—Do they?—Yes, I guess they do. At 
least that one over there does. If I throw him out, I lose 
all the money that’s coming to me when I’m thirty. —My 
daddy saw to it that I’d be stuck with Old Uncle Archie for 
the rest of his miserable life. (Wiping his neck) God, it’s 
hot in here. Wish we had air conditioning—Do you know 
how much it would cost to air condition just the living room 
of this old place? 

DAWSON—No, I don’t. 


BUTTER WORTH—Well, I had a man in last summer 
to make an estimate and he said it would cost at least 
$15,000! Can you imagine that? $15,000! So I told him 
to go to hell and now I’m sweating it out. —Look at old 
Uncle Archie. Cool as a cucumber. Doesn’t sweat. Course, 
there’s no reason why he should. He only moves when it’s 
time to eat, sleep and go to the bathroom. We went and 
built him his own bathroom on the first floor so he wouldn’t 
have to go upstairs. (Loudly) Hey, Uncle Archie, it’s time 
to go to the bathroom! (To Dawson) Don’t tell me he’s not 
listening. That shriveled up old man hears everything I say. 
I'd be willing to bet my life on it. (Loudly) Don’t you hear 
everything I say, you old coot?—Man, I wish I could get 
away with just sitting around on my fanny all day. 


I understand yow’re a 


DAWSON—Are there any particular questions you’d like 
to ask me—I mean, about my qualifications — 


BUTTER WORTH—Say, you really got a one-track mind, 
haven’t you? You must really want this job bad. 


DAWSON—I wouldn’t have come all this way if I weren’t 
interested in everything you have to say. 


BUTTERWORTH—(Eyeing Him suspiciously) Let’s lay 
it on the line, Mister. No man in his right mind would want 
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to work for me in this cotton-pickin’ place unless he was 
trying to get away from someone or something. Now which 
is it with you? 

DAWSON—(Laughing) You make it sound almost — 

BUTTER WOR TH—AImost — what? 

DAWSON—I think you’ve got the wrong man. (He gets 
up, butts out cigarette and starts for the door) It’s been 
nice talking to you. 

BUTTERWORTH—Wait a minute. — Come back here! 
(He does so) 1 think I’ve got the right man. Now tell me 
all about yourself and why you're here. (He motions to Daw- 
son to be seated) 

DAWSON— (Sitting) Well, I’m 24 years old, married, 
one daughter, born and reared — 

BUTTERWORTH—A suburbanite. I'll bet you got a 
dog, a TV set, and a mortgage on your little ranch house. 
And I'll bet you’re an Episcopalian. 

DAWSON—It hurts me to say it, but you’ve hit it all 
right on the button. 

BUTTERWORTH—A nice, safe existence—safe neigh- 
bors, safe job, safe this, safe that—and you’re just about 
fed up with it. 

DAWSON—Well — 

BUTTERWORTH—You didn’t have to say anything. 
You might as well wear a uniform, Mr. Dawson. You see, 
I had a little sociology, too. (Coming close to him) You want 
to get out of the rut damned bad, don’t you? 

DAWSON—(Desperately) Yes! (Looking around at li- 
quor table) Could I have a drink? 

BUTTERWORTH—(Putting his hand to his forehead) 
God, I’m forgetting my inherited Southern hospitality. Here 
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This boozy melodrama now a musical! 


“The Drunkard,’’ America’s favorite melodrama for 118 years has 
been transformed into a lively sing-along, drink-along musical. 
W. C. Fields said of this well-loved classic: “It’s the greatest 
show on earth!’’ You’ll feel the same way about the 1962 version. 
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I been standing here with a nice cool drink all this time and 
never thought to ask if you wanted one—I guess I’m no 
gentleman. (To old man) Isn’t that right, Uncle Archie? 
Huh? 

DAWSON—(Getting up) Yl just help myself. 


BUTTERWORTH—No you don’t. That’s what us South- 
ern gentlemen have servants for. (Calling into the other 
room) Jonathan! Jonathan! (Turning to Dawson) Honest 
to God, some of those niggers are as hard of hearing as old 
Uncle Archie. (He yells again) Jonathan! (Remembering) 
Oh, dammit, I forgot! I sent him into town. Well, I guess 
you’d better help yourself before your throat dries up. 
There’s not a damn servant around when you need them. 

DAWSON—What about your wife and the two skin— 
I mean— 

BUTTER WORTH—(With relish) My wife and the two 
skinny kids are in town spending all my money. And every- 
body else is out working in the fields. And I’m taking care 
of my dear old Uncle Archie. 

DAWSON—Just how much tobacco do you have, Mr. 
Butterworth? 

BUTTERWORTH—Hell, I don’t even know. [I'll be 
honest with you. I got a man who takes care of all that. 
— Rather, I should say, I bad a man who took care of all 
that. He died last month. He was my daddy’s partner until 
about ten years ago, then he made some bad investments 
and daddy let him stay on as an employe. He was kind, my 
daddy was. And shrewd, too. 

DAWSON—Then I take it you’re not particularly inter- 
ested in tobacco? 


A domestic drama 
on the evils of drink 
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BUTTERWORTH—No I’m not. — In fact, I don’t even 
smoke. (Laughs, then gets serious) 1 drink a helluva lot, 
though. But I don’t smoke. 

DAWSON—Would you just as soon sell? 

BUTTERWORTH—Of course I would. I’d have sold 
out when my daddy died, but I found out I couldn’t. He 
wanted to keep it all in the family and since I’m the only 
heir, I’m just stuck. 

DAWSON—(Sitting back down with a drink) And you 
need a new bookkeeper? 

BUTTER WORTH—That’s right. And you’re it. 

DAWSON—Surely you could have found someone right 
around here who would have been glad to have a job like this. 

BUTTERWORTH—Oh, sure. Plenty of them would like 
it. But I can’t trust any of them. 

DAWSON—Yet you trust me? 

BUTTER WORTH—Yes, I trust you. Don’t worry, I had 
you thoroughly investigated before I got in touch with you. 
— You see, I’m not as clairvoyant as you thought. I knew 
all about you, your family and your mortgage. 

DAWSON—Pretty thorough. 

BUTTERWORTH—I can’t afford not to be. — Could 
you? —In my position? 

DAWSON—No, I guess not. 

BUTTERWORTH—There’s no use beating around the 
bush. I want you to handle all the paper work around here 
and I'll make it worth your while. You can pay off your 
mortgage and have plenty of money to spare. 

DAWSON—I’m already making $11,000 a year. 

BUTTERWORTH—$11,000? (He laughs uproariously) 

DAWSON—And how much are you offering me? 

BUTTERWORTH— (Taking a drink and staring at him) 
$250,000 — in cash. 

DAWSON— (Choking on drink) 1 beg your pardon? 
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BUTTER WORTH—$250,000 — in cash. For one year’s 
work. 

DAWSON—I don’t think I quite understand. 

BUTTERWORTH—You don’t have to understand. Are 
you interested? 

DAWSON— (Still not believing it) Ym not sure — 

BUTTERWORTH—Oh, come on. Just think of what 
you’re doing now—and then answer me. 

DAWSON—(Without pausing) Yes. I’m interested. 

BUTTERWORTH—Now we're getting somewhere. Now 
listen. When I’m thirty, which will be in another seven 
months, I inherit 49 per cent of everything. Uncle Archie 
has 51 per cent. — (Quietly) I think that old buzzard is 
listening again. (He goes over and shakes him) Uncle Archie! 
It’s time! You go now, hear? 

(Uncle Archie coughs and sputters, then gets up, with 
Butterfield’s help and exits slowly, coughing and moaning) 

BUTTERWORTH—He'll be out for a while. Now we 
can talk. — Give me a few minutes of your attention with- 
out interrupting — OK? 

DAWSON—OK. 

BUTTERWORTH—After high school, I got married be- 
cause my daddy wanted me to get married. I had children 
because my daddy wanted grandchildren. I tried my best 
to manage this plantation because my daddy had a bad 
heart and couldn’t do much after he had his attack. My 
mother had already died six years before. All the money in 
the world couldn’t save her. — But Uncle Archie still con- 
trolled the whole operation, even after my daddy died. He’s 
got a bad heart, too, but he just won’t die. He just won’t 
die. He’s dead, but he just won’t die! — After he kicks off, 
I get 100 per cent and then — I can sell it and get out of 
this goddam prison! 

DAWSON—But if you — 

BUTTERWORTH —I said, no interruptions. Let me fin- 
ish this while I can still say it. —I hate this place, I hate 
my wife, I hate my kids, I hate Uncle Archie, and I hate — 
well, just about everything. (He goes and fixes another 
drink) You think I’m a little tetched, I'll bet. But I’m not. 
— Maybe some people would be happy with three million 
dollars, but I want six million! I’ve earned it. God knows 
Uncle Archie can’t use it. That stingy bastard can live 
on a dollar a week. Well, I can’t. — I'll be very truthful, 
because it’s your word against mine — I’ve made some bad 
deals these last few years. I’ve invested badly, lent money 
to the wrong people, and lost too much gambling. I’m in 
the hole nearly three quarters of a million dollars. Surprised? 
Well, don’t be. Now three people know about it. You, me 
and Mr. Tetley. 

DAWSON—He was the bookkeeper that died? 

BUTTERWORTH—That’s right. And I had to pay him 
plenty, too. He was bleeding me to death when he died. — 
Very suddenly. 

DAWSON—Very suddenly? 

BUTTERWORTH—I know what you’re thinking, but 
you’re wrong. I’m not a very nice person, Mister, but I 
wouldn’t kill anybody. At least not directly. —So, that’s 
the story up to now. 

DAWSON—And you want me to be the new bookkeeper? 
And do a little juggling? 

BUTTERWORTH—Let’s not put it that way. Let’s just 
say that I want someone to take up where Mr. Tetley left off. 


DAWSON—In other words, just continue to disguise your 
losses on the books. 
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BUTTERWORTH—That’s right. And it’s not dishonest. 
After all, it’s my money! I’ll get my three million in Janu- 
ary and still have over two million left after all my debts 
ire written off. 

DAWSON—And I get a quarter of a million for myself. 

BUTTERWORTH—If that’s all you want. 

DAWSON—You mean I have a choice? 

BUTTERWORTH—Yes. If my Uncle Archie dies before 
January, you get a half million. 

DAWSON—And you'll get six million instead of three. 

BUTTERWORTH—Right. — Now if you’ve got the 
guts, you’re set for life. I'll see that you’re comfortable here 
and have everything you want—if you know what I mean. 
Leave your wife and family home and send them so much 
a month to cover all the bills and payments. And in Janu- 
ary, you'll get a half million in cash—if Uncle Archie’s 
gone by then. 

DAWSON—You seem to be certain that he will be. 

BUTTERWORTH—That’s all up to you. 

DAWSON—Oh, now wait a minute. This is where I 
draw the line. 

BUTTERWORTH—(Getting firm) Look, if you’d have 
been an ordinary man with an scruples, you’d have left here 
a half hour ago. Uncle Archie is as good as dead now. He’s 
had a couple of heart attacks already — just like my daddy. 
And it wouldn’t take much to — 

DAWSON—Look, Mr. Butterfield — 

BUTTERWORTH—Butterworth — Dammit, for a half 
million dollars you could at least get my name right. 

DAWSON—(Burying his head in his hands) 1 don’t know 
whether I even know my own name or not right now. 

BUTTERWORTH—Can’t you remember it for a half 
million dollars? 

DAWSON—You have a knack for making the most 
insane idea seem perfectly logical. — But I’m afraid that 
murder can’t be in the bargain. 

BUTTERWORTH—It’s not murder! —A good fright 
will do it. You don’t have to shoot him or stab him or 
anything like that. A natural death from a heart attack. 
That’s all. It’s just that I don’t want to handle it myself. 

DAWSON—You want a clear conscience? 

BUTTER WORTH—That’s right. 

DAWSON—How do I know you won’t cross me? 

BUTTERWORTH—If I do, you can tell on me. — You 
know a lot about me already. And I’m sure you could spot 
all the shortages in the books in no time at all. So you see, 
I wouldn’t dare cross you. If I’m smart. All I want out of 
this is enough to clear out of here with a clear conscience. 
My wife and children will be provided for. Don’t worry 
about that. And I got a woman in town that’s been waiting 
six years for me. We’re gonna go to Europe and really live 
it up. Hey, maybe you and your wife can come along and 
we'll make it a foursome. (He laughs and goes to get another 
drink. Uncle Archie is heard coming back. He is coughing 
and wheezing) Oh, oh. Here he comes. Well, come on, 
what do you say? 

DAWSON—I’m not sure. 

BUTTERWORTH—Oh, come on, Mr. Dawson. Don’t 
tell me you’d have to talk it over with your wife first? 
(He laughs as Uncle Archie enters) Well, here’s my darlin’ 
Uncle Archie back. I'll bet you’re feeling a lot better now, 
you old cockroach. (To Dawson) This wheezing old man 
was a real sonofabitch when he was younger, but you’d never 
know it now. He had a woman in every town and he kept 
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them all dressed and fed for nearly forty years. No one ever 
left old Uncle Archie. (He helps him into his chair with a 
push) Just a push. That’s all it would take! (Uncle Archie 
gasps and wheezes, then slumps into the chair) He was the 
biggest old stud in the Carolinas, Uncle Archie was. Now 
look at him. He’ll sleep for three or four hours. Then he'll 
eat something. Then sleep again. Then go to the bathroom. 
Then go to bed. Then get up. Then eat breakfast. Then 
sleep some more. — And you’re worried about a man like 
this dying? 

DAWSON—But he’s a human being! 

BUTTERWORTH— (Bitterly and loud) The hell he is! 

DAWSON—(Getting up and picking up his attache case) 
It’s been nice talking to you. But no thanks. 

BUTTERWORTH—You’re not going anywhere. 

DAWSON—No? And are you going to stop me? 

BUTTERWORTH—Yes. I want you here and you’re 
going to stay until your job is finished. I’ve hired you. 

DAWSON—Then consider me as having handed in my 
resignation. —I doubt if you’re the typé to carry a gun, 
so I don’t think you'll be able to stop me. 

BUTTERWORTH—I don’t understand you. I’ve never 
been wrong about a man yet. I had you thoroughly checked 
and you’re the one I want to work for me. 

DAWSON—Yes, we know all about your checking. And 
about Mr. Dawson, too. 

BUTTERWORTH—Who’s “we?” 

DAWSON—You can’t even guess? 

BUTTER WORTH—You are an accountant, aren’t you? 

DAWSON—I was, yes. 

BUTTERWORTH—But you aren’t Mr. Dawson? 

DAWSON—No, I’m not. 

BUTTERWORTH—You sonofabitch! (He grabs the at- 
tache case, opens it and quickly looks at the papers) You 
think you’re pretty funny, don’t you? (He throws it down) 
So you think you’ve got the evidence you need, huh? 

DAWSON—I didn’t think it would be this easy. But 
when one side does all the talking, it’s easy to go along with 
it. If you hadn’t mistaken me for Mr. Dawson — 

BUTTER WORTH—Mistaken? — But the letter — 

DAWSON—I guess we were talking about two different 
letters. Apparently it is too hot to read your mail. — Now 
let’s get this over with. It won’t take long. Are you coming 
with me? 

BUTTERWORTH—But I can’t go and leave old Uncle 
Archie all alone. 

DAWSON—Do you really care? You didn’t a minute ago. 

BUTTER WORTH—But I am responsible for him. Isn’t 
that right, Uncle Archie? (He goes over to Uncle Archie’s 
chair and shakes him) | said, isn’t that right, Uncle Archie? 
(His head drops forward) Uncle Archie? (He puts his ear 
down to Uncle Archie’s heart) My God, he’s dead. Dead’er 
’n a doornail! 

DAWSON—Are you ready? 

BUTTERWORTH—Not now, please. Can’t you wait a 
while? 

DAWSON—No, I’m afraid I can’t. (He goes to door and 
holds it open and awaits Butterworth) 

BUTTERWORTH—(Looking at Uncle Archie) Well, at 
least I outlived you, you old coot! (He turns to Dawson, gets 
out his handkerchief and goes to the door. He pauses a 
second, wipes his neck and looks at Dawson) It sure is a 
hot one, isn’t it? (They go through the door) 
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A unique advertising media reaching Detroits 
influential leaders, the top spenders for con- 
sumer and industrial products . . . the theater 
goers. An opportunity to put your message in 
the hands of a highly selective list of industrial 
leaders . . . the decision makers. Call now and 
reserve your space for 1962. 
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IMPERIAL CROWN FOUR-DOOR SOUTHAMPTON 








To the chief executives of the 
100 top banking firms 


Within the next week or two, you (and a select number of your colleagues in finance) 
will be invited, by phone or letter, to drive a new 1962 Imperial. 


This is much more than a casual offer to let you drive one of our cars around the 
block. This is to be a thorough test, starting at a time to be arranged with you, and 
ending only when you’ve had ample time to compare the Imperial with your own car 
on every point you consider important. 


If you ask, our representative will explain all of Imperial’s pushbutton controls . . . 
give you engineering data on our new high-performance transmission . . . quote some 
surprising comparative figures on brakes, horsepower, interior dimensions. He will 
show your lady a full array of luxurious interior fabrics and leathers. 


But listening and looking can tell you only part of the story. It’s when you drive 
and compare that the facts and statistics suddenly become brilliant performance, crisp 
handling . . . and a vividness you’ve never expected in a large, luxurious automobile. 


Please accept our invitation when it arrives. We’re sure Imperial can hand you enough 
surprises to make you think twice about the make of fine car you’ll buy this year. 


And that’s a challenge. 


IMPERIAL 


AMERICA’S MOST CAREFULLY BUILT CAR 

















IMPERIAL ~— A PRODUCT OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


R. S. ”. V If you don’t happen to head a financial institution, but would like to take a 1962 Imperial on a private 
comparison-tour, write on your letterhead to: General Manager, Imperial Division, 12200 E. Jefferson, Detroit, Mich. 
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The Fleetwood Sixty Special - Jeweled “V"’ and Crest created by Black, Starr and Gorham 
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Cadillac craftsmen build only Cadillacs—a circumstance 
that is unique among America’s fine cars. 








